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high degree of ability in gathering material, of penetration in its 
analysis and judgment, and of logical acumen in constructing results 
from material. It may be due to the difference between the spirit of 
the German and the spirit of the English university (certainly it seems 
natural enough) that Preuschen rather excels in the orderly gathering 
and display of his material, Butler in closely reasoned argument. But- 
ler's work is an extremely brilliant piece of clear and conclusive argu- 
ment — which is not, of course, saying that the results will infallibly 
stand. Dom Butler is one of the fruits of the recent "open-door" 
policy of the English universities ; and neither Cambridge University, 
the Benedictine order, nor the Roman Catholic church has reason to 
be ashamed of this work. 

Ernest Cushing Richardson. 
Princeton, N. J. 



Les Moines de Constantinople, depuis la fondation de la 
ville jusqu'a mort de Photius (330-898). Par l'abbe E. 
Marin, docteur es lettres, professeur a la Malgrange. 
Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1897. Pp. xx-f-546. 
Fr. 10. 

The Abbe Marin has filled an important lacuna in ecclesiastical 
history by this learned monograph on " The Monks of Constantino- 
ple." His own bibliography shows that the literature of the subject 
is by no means meager ; but no other work, within the knowledge of 
the author, or of the reviewer, covers anything like the same ground, 
or brings together in anything like so complete a manner and so con- 
venient form the available materials. It was something of a disap- 
pointment to the reviewer to fail to find any evidence that the author 
had visited Constantinople and prepared himself for his task by inde- 
pendent research in the libraries of the surviving monasteries and 
among the archaeological materials that remain. Such research, if 
conducted by an expert in archaeology and palaeography, could hardly 
have failed to add to the value of the book. He has contented him- 
self with bringing together and vivifying with his own personality and 
charm of style the researches of others. He seems to have. used freely 
and effectively the Byzantine literature produced by and pertaining to 
the monks of Constantinople, to have fully utilized the copious French 
literature, and to have made considerable use of the German works, 
especially those of Catholic authorship. But he has neglected some 
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valuable material by German Protestant writers, and not a single Eng- 
lish title is quoted. Diligent research could hardly have failed to find 
something of value in English, though English literature is relatively 
poor in this department of research. 

The author has wisely adopted the topical method of treatment, 
and in five books of from four to six chapters each he has discussed 
five leading topics. Book I treats of " The Monasteries." The author 
seems to credit the tradition that, about 240 A. D., before the develop- 
ment of Egyptian monasticism by Antony the Great, a monastery for 
women was founded in the ancient Byzantium by Bishop Castinus, and 
dedicated to St. Euphemia. He seems to ignore the fact that Wein- 
garten, Harnack, and others have utterly discredited not only Jerome's 
romances regarding Paul of Thebes and Antony, but the life of Antony 
attributed to Athanasius as well. Even supposing hermit life to have 
come into vogue to some small extent before the time of Constantine, 
of which there is no adequate proof, monastic life was probably still 
later in appearing, and it is not very likely that a monastery was 
founded in Byzantium as early as 240 A. D. Familiarity with recent 
German criticism would have saved him from this and other mistakes. 
It is by no means certain that, even in the time of Constantine, who 
certainly lavished money on church -building and other Christian enter- 
prises in his new capital, monasticism figured as prominently as the 
author, following Du Cange, supposes. He does not even manifest 
skepticism when confronted with Sozomen's story that the angel 
Michael appeared to Constantine on the shores of the Bosporus, and 
that the emperor commemorated the apparition by constructing there 
a monastery called " Michaelion ; " or with Baronius' statement that, 
when Constantine transmuted a temple of ^Esculapius into Christian 
institutions, miraculous healings attested the divine satisfaction. One 
suspects that the intelligent abbd is not quite so naive in his credulity 
as he seems, and that he counts upon sufficient skepticism in his read- 
ers to appraise such legends aright. But we are not kept very long in 
the realm of fable. After the union of church and state the monastic 
spirit developed with wonderful rapidity, and soon emperors, nobles, 
and wealthy citizens of Constantinople were vying with each other in 
the founding of monasteries, hospitals, almshouses, infants' homes, 
homes for the aged, and charitable institutions of almost every imagi- 
nable description. As the city grew in wealth and splendor, a vast 
proletariate was developed, the unfortunate and the impoverished 
flocking thither from great distances in incredible numbers. It is 
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probable that nowhere and in no age has the liberality of Christians 
been more abounding than in the new Rome. The author gives more 
or less trustworthy accounts of the founding of many monastic insti- 
tutions. They came to be numbered by hundreds, and constituted a 
highly important element in the Christian life of the city, and their 
influence became world-wide. They varied in size from .small houses 
capable of accommodating a dozen or less to great institutions for 
hundreds. Most of these were well endowed, and they used a large 
proportion of their income in charity. This fact gave to the monks 
almost unbounded influence with the masses, whom they could usually 
array in force for or against any religious or political measure. 

Book II treats of " The Monks and the Religious Life." The 
monastic rules in force among the monks of Constantinople were in 
general those that had been drafted by Basil the Great, whose exalted 
character and great ability gave to oriental monasticism an impulse in 
the direction of simple and pure living and high thinking that was 
not speedily lost. The rules were modified from time to time by influ- 
ential archimandrites, such as Theodore of Studion and Athanasius of 
Mt. Athos, and at the end of the period by Photius. The author 
devotes considerable attention to the names and functions of officials, 
and to the details of monastic life. He does not attempt to conceal 
the fact that, in the East as well as in the West, grave abuses soon 
grew up in the monasteries. Monks and nuns frequently had their 
habitations in the same court, and sometimes in the same house, and 
emperors and patriarchs strove, without complete success, to enforce 
laws against scandalous living. That unnatural vices were prevalent 
there, as in the West, is abundantly evident. The natural tendency of 
unregenerate men and women to vice was limited, to some extent, by 
the manual work in which they were required to engage, and by the 
surveillance under which they were kept ; but in many cases the offi- 
cials themselves were thoroughly vicious and inefficient. Laymen 
sometimes built monasteries and sought to manage them in their own 
way, to the great scandal of the faithful ; and patriarchal authority 
was frequently called into requisition for the abolition of such irregu- 
larities. 

In Book III " The Monks and the Spiritual Power " is the topic. 
Nominally the monks of Constantinople were subject to the patriarch. 
Yet obedience to this official was by no means blind and unquestion- 
ing. The heterodox patriarch met with little consideration at the 
hands of this vast aggregation of monastic life, that could be easily 
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and speedily aroused by the influential leaders to a fury of opposition. 
In general the relation between patriarchs and monks was cordial and 
harmonious. When out of harmony with patriarch or emperor, they 
were not at all averse to appealing to the Roman bishop, who was 
always glad of an opportunity to interfere in eastern ecclesiastical 
politics. Our author, as is natural, takes great pleasure in the evi- 
dences he finds of the willingness of the monks from time to time to 
recognize the authority of the holy see. Yet he does not seek to con- 
ceal the fact that, on some occasions, the monks themselves became 
involved in heresy, as in the case of Eutyches. 

Book IV treats of " The Monks of Constantinople and the Byzan- 
tine Emperors." The struggles of the monks against imperial authority, 
especially during the long-continued christological controversies and 
the iconoclastic controversy, are discussed at considerable length. 
Emperors like Justinian legislated as freely for churches and monas- 
teries as for any department of the civil administration. Every detail 
of monastic life, including the number that might be admitted into a 
monastery, was fixed by his legislation. But his laws gave so large a 
measure of recognition and protection to the monasteries that little 
resistance was evoked. The monothelite and the iconoclastic emperors 
met with the fiercest and most determined foes in the monks. That 
they should have suffered cruel persecution in consequence is what 
might have been expected. 

The concluding book, on " The Intellectual Activity of the Monks 
of Constantinople," is, in some respects, the most pleasing of all. 
The high standard set by Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and 
John of Damascus was not by any means maintained among the monks 
of Constantinople, but their achievements in historiography, biography, 
and especially in hymnography, were highly respectable. It is to 
their industry as copyists that we are indebted for the preservation of 
much of the Christian and pagan literature of the earlier time. Their 
artistic skill was also very considerable. The facts, however, as exhib- 
ited by the author, scarcely bear out his assertion that " it is by their 
intellectual activity and their marvelous fecundity in all kinds of liter- 
ary and artistic work that the monks of Constantinople have acquired 
imperishable titles to the memory of men." Considering the number 
of the monks and the opportunities that presented themselves for 
intellectual achievement, the results of their efforts are meager and 
poor. It is impossible to point to a great thinker or writer who owed 
his training and impulse to the monasteries of Constantinople. The 
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notable preachers and writers of the East all had their training else- 
where. Antioch and Alexandria were centers of intellectual activity, 
but Constantinople never. 

The work is a model of fine book-making. 

Albert Henry Newman. 
McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada. 



La Situation religieuse de l'Afrique Romaine, depuis la fin 
du iv e siecle jusqu'a l'invasion des Vandales. Par F. Fer- 
rere. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1897. Pp. xxiv+382, 8vo. 
Fr. 7.50. 

It cannot be said that this study of the times of Augustine makes 
any distinct contribution to our knowledge of the subject. It is, how- 
ever, a fresh and independent study from the sources of a subject that 
has a perennial interest for the students of the ancient Catholic church. 
While the author has used the sources diligently, he seems to have 
neglected the literature, since his knowledge of others' researches 
appears to be confined to the writings of a few French scholars. This 
decidedly limits the value of his book. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first of which is devoted 
to a general survey of the church and Christian society in relation to 
heathenism. In this part the author is largely indebted to Aub€, 
Boissier, and others who have described the downfall of paganism. 
One suspects that his obligations to Allard are even greater, though 
quite unacknowledged. There is nothing, perhaps, in this general 
survey to require special dissent, except the calm assumption (pp. 3 1 f.) 
that the bishop of Rome was by the end of the fourth century recog- 
nized as pope, and acknowledged to be supreme in doctrine — though 
the author admits that ecclesiastical supremacy in Africa was still denied 
him. Of course, the bishop of Rome was called "pope" at this time, 
but in no exclusive sense ; it was the usual title of bishops, being 
repeatedly applied, for example, to Augustine by Jerome in their cor- 
respondence. To make it the exclusive title of the Roman bishop and 
deduce from it conclusions regarding his authority is an anachronism 
of centuries, of which no scholar, Roman or Protestant, ought to be 
guilty in these days. The facts of the Donatist controversy, as 
recorded by M. Ferrere in later chapters, flatly deny what he has writ- 
ten here. 



